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is, is inadmissible: individuals cannot be compared to 
States. The true analogy points in the opposite direc- 
tion. The State is a territorial unit, and should be, 
therefore, only compared to territorial units. So soon, 
however, as we do this, the pernicious fallacy becomes 
visible in all its glaringness and perversity. Towns are 
territorial units, and towns as spacious as Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York do not possess a single piece of 
cannon nor a single soldier. Yet not only do they live 
at peace with neighboring territorial units, but they 
are subject to law without ever needing to have physical 
force applied to them. This holds true, of course, of 
all types of territorial units up to sub-States. In these 
instances law rules without the aid of the sword. In 
the very unusual circumstances where obedience is re- 
fused, non-physical sanctions compel respect for the 
law. 

The foundation thesis of militarism is therefore 
flatly contradicted by the facts. Individuals do lock 
their doors, have safes, and frequently possess or carry 
arms. With good reason, too, they rely on the police 
to protect them from criminals, drunkards, and luna- 
tics. Nothing of the kind is true of intranational ter- 
ritorial units, and therefore the militarist thesis not 
only collapses, but its opposite becomes apparent. 

For this reason the proposal to abolish armaments is 
an entirely feasible one. If communities as colossal as 
London, or sub-States as important and independent as 
Scotland, are ruled by law, but with non-physical sanc- 
tions, why should not sovereign territorial units be? 
Indeed, since with sovereign States law would only con- 
cern itself with {n^er-relations, and leave internal affairs 
to the individual nations, this should be the easier to 
compass. 

Doubts which might be raised in regard to the prac- 
ticability of international law deprived of a physical 
sanction, spring from the conditions prevailing in our 
time. They do not reckon with the fact that if sover- 
eign territorial units were as entirely without arma- 
ments as are dependent territorial units, national poli- 
cies of aggression and domination would be meaning- 
less and non-existent. It would be then in the interest 
of every State, as now of every intranational territorial 
unit, that law should be supreme, whilst offences would 
become as rare and as venial in the case of independent 
as of dependent territorial units. 

I venture to submit, therefore, that it would be emi- 
nently practicable to abolish armaments — in connection 
with the coming peace treaty, say. More than this: I 
suggest that the alternative plan steers us straight unto 
the rocks of a world disaster. From the press of all the 
countries it is manifest that the race for superior arma- 
ments will be even keener after than it was before the 
war, and it is plain that in these circumstances the in- 
ternational agony will become accentuated. The wounds 
inflicted by the war will be thus kept open, peaceful 
intercourse and commerce reduced to the lowest point, 
and the pallid spectre of war hovering before us without 
intermission. 

I would consequently plead with those who yearn for 
a durable and endurable peace, and who at the same 
time would remain on the plane of practicability, to 
recognize the practicability of abolishing armaments 
altogether, and the impracticability, and even the crim- 
inality, of deluding ourselves with vain compromises. 



After all, must humanity wait for a second or a third 
international conflagration before it insists on the essen- 
tial step of abolishing armaments? Shall the present 
world war be merely the prelude to a series of world 
wars, each bloodier than its predecessor ? 

With an iwier-national legislature and judiciary estab- 
lished and armaments banished, there is a prospect of a 
durable and endurable peace — not otherwise. In a fu- 
ture article I hope to be permitted to examine the ques- 
tion of how this double demand could be realized. 



A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
PEACE 

By CARL W. GROSS 

The greatest factor in any movement is the child, 
for the child grows while the movement is growing, 
and the original promoters of the movement die in time, 
passing on their ideals, principles, virtue, and enthusi- 
asm to the younger generation. 

So it is with the peace movement. Continuance of 
the world peace movement must be imbedded, so to 
speak, in the child's mind, so that both may grow up 
together. Of the many ways to accomplish this, prob- 
ably the indirect method is the best. Why shall not the 
child learn peace through acquaintance, friendship, and 
interest in the children of other countries ? AYhere these 
three qualities exist, understanding is bred, and perfect 
understanding between two peoples is the inveterate foe 
of hostility. Our children may not visit the children of 
other countries, except in rare instances, not even the 
children of our sister continent; but there is still an- 
other means of acquaintance. There is the letter. I 
propose, therefore, that the letter, which is in itself not 
only a communicator, but also a great educator, should 
be used as a distinct educational factor in our schools, 
teaching spelling, grammar, and coherent thought, as it 
must, but also bringing the children of two continents 
together, and teaching them, implicitly, a wider vision 
of the world they live in, a slight but basic comprehen- 
sion of its alien peoples, and the healthy tolerance that 
is the foundation of world peace. 

Why should not a child in one of our North American 
schools communicate through letters with another child 
in South America? Not only would this be interesting 
to the two concerned, but in time a friendship between 
the correspondents would unconsciously grow up and a 
"neighborly feeling" the effects of which could only be 
for the best. I do not say that this contact through 
letter-writing is the cure-all for peace, but I do say that 
it is part of the cement which is vital to the house of 
peace and commerce. 

In a general manner, then, this international letter- 
writing would be worked out as follows : 

If individual initiative among the teaching profession 
of this country prove not sufficient to inaugurate this 
peace plan, let a national bureau be established to obtain 
the interest of other countries in this plan. The Argen- 
tinean or Chilean Government would notify this gov- 
ernment that it has, let us say, 500,000 children who 
wish to correspond with the same number here. The 
bureau, or some division of the educational department, 
would then notify the different State, county, and mu- 
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nicipal educational educators, who would in turn direct 
the children. The corresponding would then begin. 
The governments might well allow these letters to pass 
between the countries free of charge or, if impracticable, 
furnish postage. If the government would not do this, 
then the cost of stamp supply, etc., should come out of 
the educational expense of each county, State, or mu- 
nicipal educational appropriation. 

The American child would write to the Chilean child 
in plain English, while the one in Chile would answer 
in Spanish. These letters would be read in the school- 
room and translated, with the aid of the Spanish- teacher. 
In Chile, again, they would be translated from English. 
One child in the room would ask for information re- 
garding the climate of a certain district; another about 
the school system; another about the games, pastimes, 
or manners of the other nation's children. All in the 
same room or class would obtain the same information 
first hand and all would receive the same benefits. The 



plan could even be so arranged that of the thirty chil- 
dren in a room different divisions of them would write 
of different stages of our own history or of facts about 
our government, geography, and so on. Before sending 
them off, the letters could all be read by the writers to 
their classmates. Thus all would learn more about their 
own country. Not only this, but they would have ob- 
tained practise in research work before writing, and 
while writing they would be more careful with their 
grammar than otherwise. They would naturally take a 
certain pride in their composition. 

The advantages of this little plan are manifold. It 
can cost little, either in money or effort — less than noth- 
ing in comparison with the benefits to be received, both 
for the child and for the two countries in the years to 
come. Indeed, it is so reasonable a step toward peace, 
education, and a true pan-Americanism that I do not 
see why we should not try it. 



THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE AND ITS ALLEGED 

DEFECTS : A REPLY 

By SYDNEY RICHMOND TABEK 



The author of this interesting defense of the League to 
Enforce Peace kindly consented that we present it to Mr. 
Alpheus H. Snow, that Mr. Snow's reply might appear also in 
this issue. Our readers will appreciate the opportunity of 
reading them together. — The Editors. 

The Advocate of Peace for July, 1916, contained 
an article by Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, entitled "Co- 
operation vs. Compulsion in the Organization of the 
Society of Nations," which amounts to a criticism of' 
the League to Enforce Peace. 

The first point of attack, which is emphasized in the 
title, is the alleged feature of "compulsion." "The con- 
stitution of the proposed league," says Mr. Snow, "may 
be construed as providing that the league shall compel 
its members to submit to having their disputes with 
other members submitted to adjudication or concilia- 
tion, or as providing that the league shall punish or 
abolish any nation refusing to submit to adjudication or 
conciliation." It would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete misstatement of the plan under review. The 
league proposes to afford facilities for composing inter- 
national differences. Disputants, however, would be 
under no compulsion whatever to make use of them. 
But what the league does undertake to do is to prevent 
a resort to arms as a substitute for utilizing such facili- 
ties. The word that ought to be emphasized is not 
compulsion, but prevention. The difference will be 
readily seen by considering the case of a dispute between 
two States of the American Union. If a controversy 
should arise between New York and Ohio, for instance, 
they would have the privilege of having the same deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the . United States. 
The Federal Government would not compel them to 
submit to that tribunal ; it would be left to the States 
themselves to decide whether or not to exercise that 
privilege. But if the militia of New York should in- 



vade Ohio and lay siege to the city of Columbus, then 
the United States Government would be under the justi- 
fiable necessity of using its military forces to prevent a 
mode of settling the dispute that would bring distress 
upon the whole country. The distinction is not fanci- 
ful, but vital. The right of a State to compel the strik- 
ing employees of a corporation to submit their griev- 
ances to arbitration is a matter for argument ; but there 
is no shadow of question about the right — nay, the 
duty — of the State to vigorously prohibit the strikers 
from demolishing the corporation's buildings and from 
killing the strike-breakers. The League to Enforce 
Peace has not committed itself to the questionable plan 
of compelling submission to either arbitration or con- 
ciliation, but it proposes a way by which society (not of 
one nation, but of the world) may exercise its unques- 
tionable right to protect itself against total or partial 
destruction. 

Objection is also based on the fact that the plan is 
"imperfect" — that no provision is made "for an execu- 
tive to wield the force of the Union, nor for a perma- 
nent legislature to determine how the force is to be 
used," and that it is dangerous to use a force except in 
aid of powers "which are constitutionally and legally 
limited by a fundamental constitution." The plan is 
"imperfect," admittedly. No attempt is made to per- 
fect it at the present stage. It constitutes no "counsel 
of perfection," but a mere skeleton to be filled in as 
time goes on and according to developments. Had the 
scheme been born full-fledged, with an elaborate attempt 
to divide and subdivide all possible functions and to 
anticipate all international exigencies, it is easy to imag- 
ine how the critics would have riddled it with scorn — 
every detail serving as a hook on which to hang an ob- 
jection. Such criticism has fortunately been averted by 
the wisdom of the promoters. It is amusing to find 



